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tion and of disarmament. Have we not, furthermore, 
just had the friendly visits of his Majesty Edward VII. 
and of President Emile Loubet? Are we not on the eve 
of that of King Victor Emmanuel III. to Paris ? Have 
we not likewise here among us his Highness Prince 
Albert of Monaco, the Maecenas of science and of peace, 
and Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant, the admirable pro- 
moter of that cordial friendship which will finally bring 
about a durable and guaranteed peace among the nations? 

Next Sunday the Minister of Commerce, in turn, at 
our fetes at Havre, will declare that the time has come 
when commerce and industry, supported by science and 
peace, will be able henceforth to receive their proper 
development, and dispense to the world the treasures 
promised to man. 

Now what city could rejoice over the triumph of the 
idea of peace more than Rouen, this busy hive of labor 
around which other colonies of workmen have come and 
grouped themselves, carrying comfort and well-being all 
along the silver flood of the Seine. It is through peace 
that Rouen has been able to realize her proper develop- 
ment. It is through peace also that the United States of 
Europe will one day rival the United States of America 
in the greater happiness of their citizens. 

It is also through the support of the laboring classes 
that we are assured of success in this cause. Among 
our adherents we have had the pleasure of reading the 
names of groups of workmen, of syndicates, of coopera- 
tive societies, of labor exchanges, of numbers of chambers 
of commerce, which have recently given their support 
to the project of Mr. Barclay. 

At the present moment there is in the thinking and 
acting world a great expectation, almost a painful sus- 
pense. " What is the future to be?" murmurs Europe. 

The future ? The future belongs to us ! The future 
will be as we make it. I am one of those who believe 
that the hammer of the smith has already broken the 
sword of the soldier; that soon muskets will no longer 
be of any service, except at the parades of official fetes. 
Where formerly decisive battles were fought, grow and 
ripen together wheat and bluets. To-morrow, on the 
emplacement where now rise bastions and redoubts, the 
working man, eager for repose, pure air and liberty after 
the week of toil, will conduct his brave wife in order to 
pluck there, without fear of gloomy days to come, the 
flowers of the field and the kiss of love. Let this kiss 
be the image of the symbolic kiss which labor and peace 
are to give to each other before blessing the 'world with 
prosperity. 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you a motto for all 
men of goodwill : " Down with arms and up with hearts ! " 

' « m » 

The Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty. 

Mr. (V Estournelles de Constant in" Le Matin " of October SO. 

Mr. Clemenceau is not easy to satisfy ; that is well 
known. It is not strange that he finds the new Franco- 
English Treaty incomplete, since this treaty contains 
many reserves. But is this a reason for denouncing it 
as a bit of " hypocrisy" and a " mystification "? I shall 
not be suspected of partiality toward Mr. Delcasse. I 
have been reproached, on the contrary, for harassing him 
as long as he took part in the boycott with which the 
great powers of Europe have tried to injure their work 



at The Hague. I can, then, to-day frankly do him jus- 
tice, and I must congratulate him, since the convention 
signed at London has as its explicit object the support 
of the menaced institution. 

But this institution is only a germ, an embryo of jus- 
tice. Mr. Clemenceau wishes something better. So do 
I. But to reach this, one must begin at the beginning 
and learn how to wait. Mr. Clemenceau has great intel- 
ligence and great courage, but he has never known how 
to wait. May I be permitted to tell him that that is the 
secret of his deceptions ? He wants complete results or 
nothing at all. Temporizations, transactions of a partial 
nature, displease him. In the society of the future which 
he pictures, men will know neither childhood nor weak- 
ness nor ignorance. They will be born full grown, in- 
telligent and strong citizens. There will be harvests of 
wheat before the blade begins to grow. Oaks a hundred 
feet high will spring up at a single bound from the acorn. 
So the new international justice — in spite of our tradi- 
tions, our misunderstandings, our distrusts, in spite of the 
inequality of development of the so-called civilized na- 
tions — must be organized in completeness at once as if 
by magic ! 

If I may be permitted to say so, the demands of Mr. 
Clemenceau seem to me much more naive than the cre- 
dulity of the friends of peace of which he makes sport. 
This credulity is a form of creative initiative and of crea- 
tive patience ; the rest is only a negative illusion. 

" You recognize, do you not," it will be said to me, 
"that the Hague Court is called to judge only such dis- 
putes as are relatively insignificant ? " To this I reply 
that disputes are always disputes. Insignificant or not, 
they always as they multiply embitter the relations of two 
countries ; and if diplomacy cannot settle them, why al- 
low them to accumulate ? This certainly, it seems to me, 
ought not to be done. 

It is true that if " honor " or " independence " or " vital 
interests " are found to be at stake, arbitration is not con- 
sidered for the present a possible solution. But how can 
one expect that two peoples, in the present moral state 
of society, will, with their eyes closed, submit from day 
to day, on all imaginable questions, to the judgments of 
a court which will be recognized only after the lapse of 
time and which has not yet even had the opportunity to 
prove its worth? Such a result you will not obtain even 
from the most insignificant people, and all that we can 
expect is that these limitations will be interpreted in a 
more and more generous way ; and this will depend more 
upon public opinion than upon the governments. 

It is further true that even in cases in which the gov- 
ernments, animated by a sincere spirit of conciliation, 
should forget these limitations and submit all their dis- 
putes without exception to arbitration, no material sanc- 
tion would compel the one against which the award was 
pronounced to comply with it. No physical force could 
be employed against it. No international police would 
have authority to compel a powerful state to accept an 
adverse judgment. That is evident. We do not even 
know how to prevent the Sultan from violating his solemn 
engagements, from pillaging and massacring under our 
eyes those of his subjects whom Europe is pledged to 
protect. Is that a reason for being discouraged and for 
doing nothing ? No. It is an additional motive for our 
making every effort to find some means, imperfect though 
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it may be, of escaping little by little from the desperate 
situation. 

I cannot indeed see what sophism can be justly em- 
ployed to ridicule, and if possible paralyze this attempt. 
It is natural, of course, that Mr. Rochefort, Mr. de Cas- 
sagnac, Mr. Millevoye, Mr. Drumont, should find the 
turn in our politics toward a peace which is profitable to 
the republic very bad. But Mr. Clemericeau sincerely 
desires peace. Now he who desires an end desires the 
means of obtaining it. After so many years of grave 
and dreadful misunderstandings, why reproach the French 
and English governments with an effort to come to an 
agreement with a view to ameliorating the situation even 
to a small extent? Would it not be better to urge them 
at all events to the habitual practice of arbitration ? 
Would it not be better to accept limitations which will 
pass away in time, to prepare public opinion to exercise 
its role of moderator ? Would it not be better to be 
contented with sanctions which are moral, it is true, but 
more and more efficacious, because a state condemned 
by the Arbitration Court would not be able to appeal to 
arms without provoking an uprising of conscience not only 
universal (for which it might care nothing), but even na- 
tional ? There is nothing Utopian in these expectations. 
They are in accord with progress, which cannot fail finally 
to dominate international as well as social relations. 

After saying this, let us briefly notice the Cambon-Lans- 
downe-Delcasse Treaty. When the French Parliamen- 
tary International Arbitration Group was organized on 
the 26th of March last, it put these words at the head of 
its program : 

" The government which shall hesitate to execute its en- 
gagements shall be compelled to take account of our efforts 
and finally change its attitude. We shall see an end of this 
scandal of an International Arbitration Court publicly and 
solemnly opened by the desire of all, but in reality closed by 
the tacit reversal of the purposes of these same governments." 

Now to-day, the 20th of October, the greater number 
of the European governments, following the example of 
the United States and Mexico, recognize the Hague 
Court, and are deciding to refer some of their controver- 
sies to its jurisdiction. It may well be said that this slow 
advancement is not the end. This is true, but it is never- 
theless great progress, and it is the only progress which 
could reasonably have been expected. It is our right 
and duty to take account of it. Public opinion will de- 
mand further progress. We shall take care that public 
opinion is properly informed, and the governments will 
continue to obey its demands, provided that it is not 
arrested in its efforts by objections and railleries which, 
under pretext of respect for ideal perfection, will only 
serve to encourage the indifference, the skepticism, and 
the resistance of the governments. 



The Vienna Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union. 

The conferences of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, held annually or biennially, are always nowadays 
considered important international events. They bring 
together for the discussion of the problems of inter- 
national justice and friendship many of the most intel- 
ligent and progressive statesmen from the different 



parliaments, and their conclusions have large influence 
with the governments to whom they are communicated. 

From the somewhat meagre accounts which have 
reached us of the recent Conference of the Union 
(September 7-9) at Vienna, the meeting seems to have 
been a very successful one. The questions dealt with 
were important practical ones, which demand the imme- 
diate attention of the governments. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were arbitral clauses in commercial 
treaties, good offices, neutrality, reduction of armaments 
and obligatory arbitration. The principal resolutions 
passed were: that all new commercial treaties should 
contain arbitral clauses ; that no state should decline or 
consider as an unfriendly act a tender of good offices, as 
Great Britain had declined that of the United States in 
the case of the Boer war ; that the question of disarma- 
ment which had failed of settlement at the Hague Con- 
ference should be submitted at the earliest possible 
opportunity to a new international congress of represen- 
tatives of the great powers; and that the territory of 
Scandinavia should be declared neutral. 

The resolution in favor of a congress on reduction of 
armaments was warmly supported and adopted by a 
large majority. 

At the opening sitting of the Conference, which was 
held in the Lower House of the Reichsrath, the Austrian 
Premier, in welcoming the members in the name of the 
Austrian government, made a most remarkable speech, 
which illustrates clearly the advanced position which is 
now being taken on the subject of pacific relations 
between nations by many government leaders. The 
Premier, Dr. Von Koerber, said in substance that wars 
which aimed simply at the ruthless seizure of territory 
were no longer approved by the present generation ; that 
the supreme heads of states were the best advocates of 
peace; that it was a noble-minded monarch who had 
proposed the Peace Conference at The Hague. He 
declared that the mission of those who held power was 
not only to guard the honor of their own people, but 
also to avoid wounding the honor of other peoples ; that 
the causes of war due to the special characteristics of 
peoples and the disparity of interests of different states 
were growing daily less and less. It was a characteristic 
symptom of the present time that small states had never 
enjoyed so much security. He himself believed that 
this fact was due to the respect which was paid to their 
independence, and not simply to cheir position as buffers 
between the great powers. Whichever it was, the fact 
was a complete proof of the love of peace entertained 
by the great powers. Peace was necessary to them for 
the advancement of human progress. The Austrian 
monarchy, he said, had ever been an empire of peace. 
It had never begun war from lust of territory or con- 
quest, or drawn the sword except when challenged. It 
was ruled by a sovereign whose fame as an advocate of 
peace was everywhere proclaimed, whose wise counsel 
all gladly followed. The Austrian empire was not to be 
judged by its domestic differences, the outcome of its 
internal structure, but by its love of peace, in which 
the first rank among the friends of peace must be 
conceded it. 

At the close of its three days of meetings a farewell 
banquet was given the delegates by the Premier, who 
again declared that the value of peace was recognized 



